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FOREWORD 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of Sarah 
Lawrence College was celebrated on December 
9th, 1936. At that time, instead of submitting the 
customary annual report to the Board of Trustees, 
| presented a resumé of the first ten years of the 
college. For publication purposes the report has 
been edited and somewhat rearranged. 


Especial emphasis is placed on the educational 
development of the college which, because of its 
experimental character, may be of interest to others 
than the alumnae and their families. Historical ma- 
terial, including the story of the founding of the 
college, alumnae, the development of the physical 
plant and the financing of the project, may be 
found in the appendix. 


Constance Warren 


OB SG iIVES 


William Van Duzer Lawrence had stated his aim not to compete 
with traditional colleges but to provide for girls of good minds a 
woman's education, not a man's, which would: 


(1) stimulate intellectual interests to ke self-perpetuating 
(2) appreciate leisure and use it constructively 


(3) obtain group experience which would show the value of co- 
operative effort, train through this both leaders and followers 


(4) provide special opportunities for the gifted 


The first catalogue states that "the junior college purely of the 
cultural type, devoted to meeting the needs of those who desire two 
years of college work and organizing its curriculum along the lines of 
progressive education,’ might "prove to be the most helpful addition 
to the institutions of higher learning." (1) Several reasons had led to this 
hypothesis: the rapid increase at that time in the number of applicants 
for admission to college; the considerable number of students who 
dropped out in the first and second years because they wanted a unit 
of work which was an end in itself rather than a preparation for the 
upper years of college; the tendency at that time in the two upper 
years of college to stress a professional type of work; the observed 
need for more diverse educational opportunities. 


With this conception there were both open-mindedness and the 
expectation of greater insight to be obtained from the experiment. 
The college was designed to carry the work of the progressive schools 
onto the college level. The interests of the student were to be the 
point of departure. "The American college," said President Coats in 
the first catalogue, "has derived its ideals from the university instead 
of adapting itself to the actual needs of the students of college age. 
_. . . Among our educational facilities there must also be colleges of 
other types, fashioned to meet quite different and diverse require- 
ments. These new colleges should study carefully the peculiar aptitudes 
and interests of students as they graduate from high school, and should 
rebuild college programs to conform to the facts disclosed by such 
studies.''(?) Thus later, she summed up in her Statutes of Instruction 


(1) MacCracken, H. N., Statement, Sarah Lawrence College Catalogue, p. 6, 1927-28. 
(2) Coats, Marion, Statement, Sarah Lawrence College Catalogue, p. 13, 1927-28. 
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(see p. 3) the reasons for this plan by saying that a two-year college 
would be a convenient unit for experimentation. Each year should be 
worked out as a problem in itself; later, an additional unit of two 
years might be considered to carry further the principles developed 
in the Tirst years. 


The faculty have been persistently occupied with the consideration 
of student "aptitudes and interests,"" as may be seen from a reading 
of the successive catalogues of the past eight years. In formulating a 
plan for exploratory work in 1933-34, the faculty stated as a basis for 
procedure: 


"The curriculum must be built upon the basis of actual student 
needs and interests, and faculty abilities; it must attempt to clarify 
adolescent confusions by a thorough reconsideration of the conventional 
approaches to knowledge, and by centering attention on analysis of 
problems drawing materials from relevant fields of knowledge; it must 
avoid the errors of mistaken paternalism latent in the relationship of 
teacher or adviser to immature student." (9) ? 


In the reports of freshman courses in 1935-36, analysis, interpre- 
tation and study of the implication of student interests recur. 


The attempt to render education more flexible and better adapted 
to the interests and actual needs of the students of college age has led 
to some modification of the junior college hypothesis. There has been 
a certain clarification of the variety of motives leading students to seek 
entrance to college; some redemption of "drop-outs" (with the implica- 
tion of failure) by a-course of study planned to be terminal in one, two 
or three years, as suited to the needs of the particular student; a dis- 
covery of the need for diversity, flexibility, consideration of student 
interests in the two upper years of the college course as well. 


(3) Application to General Education Board, p. 2, March 14, 1934. 
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The original plan as set forth in some detail in President Coats’ 
Statutes of Instruction written in 1928 for the "information of persons 
desiring to join the faculty" stressed two chief points: the mastery of 
goals with self-administered tests in following a syllabus of work in each 
group; and that “each student begins her work at the place where she 
individually is ready, and proceeds at her own rate of speed.’ (*) The 
faculty soon discovered that a syllabus of study too strictly planned 
interfered with real efforts to find the work best suited to the develop- 
ment of each student. On the other hand, the students themselves 
need a sense of structure or plan in a group course. The system now 
in use recognizes the value of flexibility as well as of organization. Group 
discussions are usually based on material common to the group and 
organized into a logical scheme of procedure. Individual conferences 
at the same time allow for great freedom in adapting materials and 
methods to the capacities and interests of each student. 


The faculty are always free to select the material best suited to 
their purpose, but it is taking time for them to learn to make use of 
this freedom, to break away from accepted standards of what should 
be the content of a course in science or in literature, for instance, and 
to discover what activities in those fields would be of real significance 
to the student. Particularly in group work it takes courage to omit 
time-honored information which has no specific relation to the student 
and to substitute facts which have significance but have not yet become 
academically respectable. Gradually the lines between “academic 
fields" are being eliminated: we are beginning to think in terms of 
problems to be studied in all their aspects, no matter how many depart- 
mental lines they cross, rather than in terms of courses in a single 
department. At first there was little inter-relation between courses; 
now faculty members are frequently called upon to contribute their 
specialized knowledge to other fields, two or more members of different 
departments conduct a course together, or a student carries On a joint 
investigation for two members of the faculty. Another trend in that 
direction is the introduction of short units of work on subjects of special 
interest, 


We are still questioning and experimenting with the extent to 


(4) Coats, Marion, Sarah Lawrence College Statutes of Instruction, p. 4, 1927-28. 
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which pre-requisite courses can be eliminated. We have almost no 
courses of that kind but rely for the most part upon supplying materials 
or techniques as they are needed. In this way a student undertakes 
work at the moment when she feels the need for it and selects what 
bears upon her needs. One of the most important services which we 
may be able to render is an analysis of the value of many of the usual 
pre-requisites. 


When the college opened, the social sciences appear to have been 
regarded as conventional, separate, divisions of the curriculum: eco- 
nomics, history, sociology, philosophy, psychology and religion. The 
possibilities of integration were not yet fully realized. 


Very soon the teachers of these subjects became concerned with 
the most effective use of their closely related materials. This led to 
the development of a social science department on broad lines. During 
the last four years particularly, conventional departmental notions 
have been abandoned in favor of courses built around problems funda- 
mental to students’ experience rather than courses based on the pro- 
fessional disciplines ‘of these separate fields. It has become clear that 
the special disciplines, such as those of history or philosophy or eco- 
nomics, may be best developed consciously at a later time when special 
interest develops in the student. Courses built around common problems 
lead the student much more directly to the significance of these im- 
portant fields than do the traditional types of introductory courses. 


The first catalogue stated that in general the work in natural science 
would be "descriptive and informational rather than experimental;"' 
that the biological sciences would deal with a "foundation of acquaint- 
ance with evolution and with human physiology;" the physical sciences 
would emphasize ‘applied science and concrete conditions; mathe- 
matics would stress "the acquisition of ideas and concepts in terms of 
which quantitative thinking is done;'' psychology would furnish ‘'a prac- 
tical working understanding of human nature." 


Work in the sciences has been developed on the basis of con- 
sideration of student interests and needs implied in these early state- 
ments. The result has been that students have increasingly appreciated 
the opportunities of study in these fields, making inevitable the extension 
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of the science equipment with more emphasis on experimental work 
than was at first intended. The science faculty are also giving important 
units of work for students in the visual arts, dramatics, the dance, music 
and psychology. 


One of the earliest plans of the college was for an extensive use 
of the arts. From the beginning they have held a position of equality 
with the more academic subjects. This attitude of the general faculty 
toward the arts is essential if they are to reach their maximum efficiency 
in the educational process. It means that adequate time is set aside 
for their practice; that girls of marked intellectual abilities are encour- 
aged to study in these fields if their interest lies in that direction: that 
the art faculty are expected to contribute in a significant way to the 
analysis of the difficulties as well as the abilities of students; that the 
art experience is counted upon not only to develop ability and to solve 
emotional problems, but to contribute in an important manner to the 
intellectual development of many students. 


At first the courses in the arts were conducted quite independently 
but atter the abolition of special fees it was possible to bring them 
together much more closely. The members of the music department 
collaborate to give their students the proper balance between practice 
and theory. Students of the graphic arts work in many mediums and 
study the history of art and theory of design as an integral part of 
their work. The dance combines practice, theory and history in the 
same way. We are now offering to freshmen a course in which they 
are studying and comparing graphic arts, music, dramatics and the 
dance. Probably one of the most significant contributions which this 
college can make will be in developing the place of the arts in a liberal 
arts college and in offering to students, wishing to major in one of the 
arts, a broad training in other fields. The college is not primarily inter- 
ested in vocational training but its standards in the arts are such as to 
_ form an excellent basis for professional work. 


In planning the college, literature was considered from four dif- 
ferent aspects: as an art, with work in creative writing; as a “reflection 
of social institutions;"' as history: as material for the development of 
criticism. Literature was grouped with the arts: the foreign languages 
formed a separate group. The objectives in the teaching of foreign 
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languages at Sarah Lawrence College are such as to coincide at many 
points with the aims in the use of all literary materials. This separate 
grouping is therefore no longer recognized. 


Indeed all groups have become less sharply defined and more 
contributory to each other. The idea in the early statement that each 
subject should be treated ''with a view to its correlations with other 
subjects, to its value in relation to the whole realm of thought,''(9) is 
gradually being realized, though from a functional approach rather than 
trom a deliberate attempt to "correlate." 


Thus literary materials are used in the social sciences and social 
and philosophic problems are subjects of study in literature groups. 
Authors and poets have been added to the literature faculty; students 
themselves are doing more writing in many courses. 


The most striking value of the use of the arts in the regular curri- 
culum was the discovery of the fact that methods of group activity 
could be extended to the more conventionally academic areas. Certain 
activities were incorporated as integral items of the curriculum from 
the start, campus government, publications, social service, dramatics, 
chorus, ensemble, athletics and health. Their fundamental character- 
istics served as a leaven which gradually permeated the entire cur- 
riculum. 


From these, and especially from the theatre, music and the graphic 
arts, our faculty learned the value of opportunities for creative func- 
tioning; the stimulus to responsibility in a group enterprise and to vital 
thought in working with first-hand materials rather than with books 
alone. 


In the social sciences particularly there were developed more 
enterprises in which instructors stressed learning by direct contact, by 
doing, by independent handling of source material and concrete evi- 
dence of observation; by group development in field work, in planning 
and in discussion. Consequently, the distinction between “activity'' 
and academic ''courses"’ has tended to disappear. Moreover materials 
of some of the first "activities were of such a nature that a different 
organization of them has proved to be more effective. 


(5) Coats, Marion, Sarah Lawrence College Statutes of Instruction, p. 4, 1927-28. 
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An "activity" was a required part of the program of each student 
in the first years. This formal requirement has disappeared, yet it is 
sate to say that the educational objectives inherent in the original 
conception are still incorporated in the plan of each student's work. 


From the beginning it was hoped that a great deal of use would 
be made educationally of this environment so rich in possibilities of 
human experience. One day a week was to be set aside for field trips 
which were to be staggered so as to interfere as little as possible with 
academic work. The tendency has been to increase the intelligent use 
of the environment. An effort is being made to centralize the planning 
of field trips so that one well-directed trio may be used by several 
groups. Increasingly, individual students are being placed for regular 
periods of work each week in some organization which gives them 
actual experience in the field of their theoretic study and it is our 
hope that as the depression decreases we can develop more oppor- 
tunities for students to hold part-time positions which have bearing on 
their studies. We are also developing opportunities for students to 
participate in research projects carried on in this neighborhood. 


Two years ago a group of faculty and students started classes for 
employees in grammar, literature, economics, current events, psychol- 
ogy, Music and dancing, some taught by faculty, and others by students 
under faculty guidance. Twenty-seven employees attended and a 
number took several courses. They also gave two plays directed by 
students of the dramatics department. Last year the employees’ classes 
were continued but with a smaller attendance and another play was 
given. This year the plans include less academic work and more work 
in science, dramatics, child care, English and music. 


One effect of the classes has been to keep faculty and students 
aware of another group working in close connection with them, and 
to increase their interest in fair conditions of employment. One prac- 
_ tical result is that a comfortable room has been set aside as a lounge 
for employees. 


METHODS OF WORK 


Although there are no required courses, the responsibility of 
selecting her program of work has never been placed entirely upon 
the shoulders of the freshman. At first she made her selection in con- 
sultation with her don and the Director of Education. It became evident 
trom the amount of adjustment that had to be made, that more time 
was needed for this important work. We now set aside a week at the 
opening of college during which each freshman holds conferences with 
a group of three instructors, including her don, who have read all the 
information contained in her admission folder, who suggest interviews 
for her with any member of the faculty with whom they think she 
might like to work, and who make every effort to see that she has the 
program of work best suited to her. The care with which these schedules 
are selected and moditied in the course of the year has meant that the 
student feels as soon as she enters college the importance which we 
attach to the selection of her work. 


With no required courses, the usual plan for the first years was _ 
that each student should have at least one experience during her two 
years of work in each of four fields: social science, natural science, the 
arts, languages and literature. With growing realization of the impli- 
cations of varying individual abilities and interests, other kinds of dis- 
tribution are appearing as equally or more important. For example: 
the study of the freshman work last year indicates reasons for including 
in each student's program work planned with different method and 
asking for varied kinds of mental activity: response to concrete ma- 
terials, as well as to ideas; development of depth of experience as well 
as breadth; development of perception and feeling which involves train- 
ing the body as well as the mind. 


It is believed that a student's work should not at any one time lie 
in too many fields, that a longer and more intensive preoccupation 
with any one subject is more productive from the point of view of both 
method and content. At first each student worked with three subjects 
and an “activity,"" but with the development of activities, as indicated 
above, the norm of three subjects has now been accepted. There are 
always students working in four courses or adding special units of work 
for parts of the year; occasionally students work more intensively in 
fewer fields. 


METHODS OF WORK 


President Coats worked out a plan for group and individual work 
which has proved very satisfactory. Group work was and still is carried 
on in classes which usually meet once a week for two hours. There are 
few lectures or recitations; the discussion method is generally used, and 
for that the groups must be kept small. From the beginning each student 
has had, as a rule, a half hour weekly conference with her instructor in 
which her individual as well as her group work is discussed. Instructors 
vary in the proportion of group and individual work planned, but in- 
creasingly the emphasis is upon the difficult problem of finding for each 
student the work best suited to her interests, needs and capacities. 
This results in different contracts of work for each student in a class, 
all with reference to a central enterprise for the group. 


Gradually we have learned to develop, through programs and 
methods suited to each individual, greater responsibility in the students 
themselves for their intellectual and social life. As they come to college 
many are accustomed to and still want assigned tasks, feel confused 
at being expected to plan their own work and time for doing it. For a 
few years every student kept a time chart which was shown to the don 
weekly and eventually filed in the central office. This plan yielded to 
more flexible methods of assistance in learning not only how to arrange 
one's time but how to study more effectively. 


Each year has seen a number of spontaneous student clubs, art, 
photography, literature, religion, current events, French, German and 
Spanish. For several years students have managed a campus Com- 
munity Chest and a drive for contributions to our Scholarship Fund. 


An operetta, the libretto and music for which were written by 
students, was produced entirely by students, and last year a play written 
by several students was produced by the Dramatics Activity. 


A few years ago the college, following the example of Vassar, 
_ issued a volume of Sarah Lawrence College Undergraduate Studies, a col- 
lection of typical papers which students had turned in for their courses. 
A second volume of these studies will appear in 1937. In the fourth 
year of the college a group of students collected and edited for pub- 
lication a volume of the best verse which had been written here. This 
anthology of Sarah Lawrence College verse, New Strung Bow, was of 
sufficient merit to warrant acceptance and publication on a business 
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basis by E. P. Dutton & Co. | believe that this was only the second 
instance of an anthology of college verse being published without 
private subsidy. The board of student editors was then invited to edit 
an anthology of verse produced by college students throughout the 
country for the World's Exposition at Chicago. It, too, was accepted 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., and published under the title of The Hills are 
Ready for Climbing. Two volumes of verse have been published pro- 
fessionally by an undergraduate student of the college, and a novel, 
by one of our first graduates, was well received last spring. 


In the opening year of the college the Publications Activity issued 
a monthly magazine called The Keynote, and in the spring of 1930 they 
issued a weekly newspaper, The Campus, which received such a wel- 
come that it became an established college institution. The Keynote 
continued to give practice in magazine work and an outlet for creative 
writing; the newspaper, in addition to providing practical experience, 
has been one of the most important organs of college opinion as well 
as a channel for spreading news. As time goes on we hope to develop 
to a still greater degree the student publications as a unifying force 
in this educational plan. | 


Last year The Keynote failed to satisfy many faculty members and 
students who thought that our college magazine could better represent 
our literary output. Through the initiative of a group of enterprising 
students it has been replaced by a new publication called The Magazine 
whose staff has been chosen by vote of the entire college. 


Stress was placed from the beginning upon training in profitable 
use of leisure. Each student was to set aside at least eight hours a 
week for this purpose. A list of suggestions was offered and students 
were urged to follow their own curiosities and ideas. The activities 
that ensued included: clubs organized around special interests, visiting 
formal or informal group discussions, practicing in the art and music 
studios, weaving, working at sculpture, at photography, taking notes 
on plays, concerts and exhibits in New York, or undertaking a special 
course of reading. Each student was expected to report on the use of 
her leisure time each week but the faculty felt that this created an 
artificial and often a hypocritical attitude toward a subject about which 
the student should feel free. Enforced leisure-time pursuits savor too 
much of required work. Therefore the insistence upon a definite num- 
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ber of hours weekly to be so used was given up, but a wide variety of 
leisure-time opportunities are pointed out each year, the leisure in 
which to make use of them is guarded, and students are asked for 
occasional informal reports. We feel that fundamental to the use of 
leisure is training in resourcefulness and self-motivation. Obviously, too, 
the content of work provides resources for future leisure. 


In opening the college it was planned that each student should 
have a faculty adviser, called a don, with whom she would have a 
weekly conference. The don would help arrange her program, assist 
her in managing her time, interpret to her this method of education, 
help her to correlate her work, confer with her faculty whenever neces- 
sary, and act as her social adviser. At first certain members of the 
faculty acted in this capacity for a rather large number of students. 
In the development of the faculty, this adviser has become the keystone 
of our structure. 


In an educational enterprise in which the maturing of the student 
is the objective, no element of her experience is irrelevant. It is the 
don who sees the student as a unit, her physical life, her social activities, 
her attitudes and behavior, not only in the teacher-student relationship, 
but as a person; who works with the student for a sense of direction, 
taking all aspects of her present life into account continuously. While 
the qualities necessary in an effective adviser are ones sought also in 
looking for an effective teacher, it has become clear that there are 
certain curricular functions which special teachers can fulfill who would 
not qualify as advisers. As a result of our present freshman experiment 
there begins to appear the direction in which we may differentiate the 
function of individual faculty members. This would give a sounder basis 
for building the faculty of the future. | 


The work of adviser calls for a very high degree of skill and under- 
standing of the problems of late adolescence. There is all the difference 
in the world between a system of advisers by which any instructor with 
a scholarly training is called upon to advise students in intellectual 
matters only, and the effort to find scholars who have also a deep under- 
standing of student problems and motivation, who look upon individual 
guidance as an opportunity to help each student to make the best pos- 
sible use of the experience which the college and the community have 
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to offer and can help her to adjust herself to the complexities and 
responsibilities of mature living. 


With the clearer understanding experience has given us of the 
implications of the aims with which the college was established, the 
bases of evaluation are also gradually clarifying with some insight into 
what may be the factors of the "'total development of the student.” 
"Value" must mean value to the student. Criteria of objective, aca- 
demic, standards of achievement, or of strong initiative or indepen- 
dence may often cause failure to integrate experience with learning in 
college. To what degree a student is achieving a sense of direction; 
how she functions in relation to other persons; what ability she shows 
to make use of contemporary resources, to draw on the experience of 
the past; whether she thinks actively, faces a situation directly, is de- 
veloping humane attitudes,—these are illustrative of the kinds of con- 
siderations that underlie present attempts at evaluation. 


Instead of marking by grades, instructors prepare an analysis of 
the student's work in terms of her development and achievement. This 
type of reporting takes time and requires skill; no more difficult task 
confronts the faculty than the attempt to evaluate the work of students 
constructively. If a student has done her work in a thoroughly competent 
manner and it has meant nothing to her, has she succeeded? Or, it a 
student has been able to accomplish less than would normally be con- 
sidered a year's work but in the doing of it has developed markedly, 
is that success? And what is a normal college year's work when stand- 
ards differ as they do in reputable colleges? Should we have our 
criteria for development for all students or should they differ for each 
in terms of her own lacks and abilities? These are some of our problems 
in evaluation. We have not solved them. 


The students have had to adjust themselves to a new environment, 
different social standards, new types of responsibilities, different subject 
matter. The adjustment for many takes the better part of the first 
year, tor some less time, for some more. Many are just getting into 
their stride by the end of the second year. Shall their early trials and 
errors count against them? The faculty committees, which have the 
responsibility of reviewing the work of all the students and deciding 
which shall be allowed to continue, find it a difficult and time-con- 
suming task. 


METHODS OF WORK 


In 1932 the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools invited Sarah Lawrence College to be examined for member- 
ship as a junior college. The examiners were very much interested in 
the type and quality of work being carried on, and reported favorably, 
with the result that we were admitted as one of the first four junior 
colleges to be members of the Association. In 1935 having graduated 
two classes with Bachelor of Arts degrees we applied to be admitted 
as a four-year college. One of the same examiners, at his own request, 
examined us again, and again reported favorably; but the Board de- 
cided that in accordance with its policy we must wait until we had 
graduated a greater number of students. The fact that the Board of 
Regents and the State Department of Education accept our work does 
not weigh with the Association. Until we are accredited by the Middle 
States Association we are not eligible for membership in certain other 
educational assocations. 


One of the reasons that President Coats appointed an outside 
Board of Examiners was to provide evidence of fitness which would be 
accepted by other colleges as a basis for the transfer of our students. 
(See p. 30) It was expected that certain of these students would un- 
doubtedly be prepared to transfer to the upper division of four-year 
colleges, others to vocational or professional schools, and that the 
colleges would welcome such transfers to their upper divisions to re- 
place drop-outs. Many colleges were naturally unwilling to admit our 
students to their upper divisions on a basis of equality with their own 
until they could know more about the kind and quality of our work, 


The offer of the Vassar College faculty, which came without our 
solicitation in 1932, to accept two-year graduates into their junior class 
without examination, provided they were recommended by us and pre- 
pared to major in work which they had been studying, was a very 
gratifying testimony to their estimate of our work. 


A frequent arrangement has been for graduates from this college 
to enter another college unclassified but with permission to take work 
of the junior year. If they carried this successtully they received full 
credit as juniors at the end of the year. In other cases the college has 
given credit only for courses which seemed to correspond to their own. 


(See pp. 57-58) 


CAMPUS neg 


The students and faculty have always worked together on social 
regulations. Parents are more insistent that a college knows where their 
daughters are when away from the campus than they are in the case 
of sons. Therefore, we keep a careful system of registration for ab- 
sences, but we are giving girls at college almost as much social freedom 
as their brothers have, and we have no reason to think that they are 
less responsible. There is every reason to encourage responsibility by 
giving them the opportunities of self-direction. 


In the opening year of the college the government activity under- 
took the study of college community government and worked out a 
plan for Sarah Lawrence College. Membership was to consist of faculty, 
students and employees, but the most active group was the under- 
graduates and the cooperation between them and the faculty was not 
very close. One distinctive feature, which in time proved objectionable, 
was a formal court presided over by a student chief justice to try 
offenders. As the students learned something about psychology, they 
felt that their methods of handling cases of discipline were antiquated, 
that they should pay more attention to motives and constructive sug- 
gestions. 


After three years this constitution was superseded by another 
which provided for closer cooperation between faculty and students 
through joint committees. All but the most serious offenders came 
before a central student committee which attempted to work con- 
structively with them. Little power was left to the house groups, 
although these were natural administrative and judicial units. Three years 
later, in 1934, the constitution was again overhauled by a student group 
with some faculty assistance. This time an attempt was made to provide 
for the organization of all the groups, teaching and administrative 
faculty, students, employees, trustees, alumnae, and if they so desired, 
parents. In its larger aspect it has not yet begun to function, but the 
faculty and student groups are working together effectively. In this 
last constitution much more legislative and judicial power is given to 
the house groups than formerly. 


The community government would have functioned much more 
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smoothly if the faculty had followed the procedure of dictating all 
the important legislation and calling upon a so-called student govern- 
ment to carry it out. We have attempted, however, to throw as much 
responsibility as possible upon the shoulders of the students, cooperat- 
ing with them in every way but letting them learn through their own 
mistakes unless these intertered too seriously in the relations of the 
college with the outside world. Few of the students have had more than 
two years of college experience, and their preparatory school experi- 
ence in student government has seldom included genuine responsibility 
or cooperation with faculty. Government is thus not apt to run 
smoothly, but if this contributes to the realization of what the com- 
plexities and responsibilities of group living really are, it will be worth 
the sacrifice of a little order. It may be said in general that there are 
few hard and fast rules the infraction of which results automatically in 
penalties. 


The imposed regulations of absence which characterized the first 
years have been greatly modified by the development of student re- 
sponsibility for government. At first the freshmen consulted their 
advisers before leaving town, and groups attending the theatre in the 
evening were chaperoned. There was a Registrar of Absences who 
was frequently consulted when the don was not available and who held 
authority. We found, however, that we could never eliminate the 
attitude of suspicion and dependence toward persons in authority 
until we had placed upon the students the responsibility for the use 
of their time and for their social behavior. The student government 
gradually began to share in the responsibility of forming rules for 
absence. In most cases students now make their own decisions, but 
their relations with their dons are so close that the student feels free 
to come for advice when she desires it and the adviser feels free to 
challenge a student when her behavior appears irresponsible. The 
registering of absences is now mechanical but reports of absences are 
_ received by each adviser. There is no longer a Registrar of Absences, 
but there is an assistant in charge at the college at night to make note 
of changes of plans and to be on hand in case emergencies should 
arise. Authority for this area of conduct has shifted largely to the 
student government itself, through a system by which both don and 
night assistant report cases of irregular behavior to the house com- 
mittees. 
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There are always students who waste time and who learn only by 
trial and error, but the majority are eager to accept responsibility and 
mature more rapidly when treated as grown people. 


The close proximity to New York means that students as well as 
teachers lead a more cosmopolitan life than is generally possible in 
colleges. The girls are in the country but within half an hour of the — 
most interesting and stimulating city life. They are also within easy 
distance of a number of men's and women's colleges. The campus is 
an exceedingly busy place during the week but usually quiet on week- 
ends. Because the number of week-ends away from college is unre- 
stricted, many people feel that there must be a general exodus at 
that time. In 1934-35 a study was made of the registration slips for 
absence from college and it was found that with a resident student 
body of 218 the average number of week-end absences was 90, of 
which many were for one night only. Students living in New York 
averaged 22.8 out of a possible 31 week-ends away, while the general 
average for the college was 14.6. With the increasing use of the city 
for field observation, assignments to public lectures, meetings, plays, 
concerts, exhibitions of art, etc., there is opportunity for combining 
social activities with work. Many students are using parts of their 
week-ends for both work and play. | | 


It is my hope that eventually plans may be worked out by which 
young people from men's and women's colleges who have similar 
tastes and interests may get together in small congenial week-end 
groups for other than college functions. 


Because of the large number of dramatic and musical events of 
the first importance constantly available in New York the college is 
not faced with the obligation of providing as many of the outside 
entertainments as would be necessary on a more isolated campus. 
Members of the music faculty and occasionally other professional people 
give recitals, and we have many recitals given by music students. There 
are a number of plays given by the Dramatics Activity, three proms 
a year, and informal week-end dances as often as students desire them, 
which is generally about every other week. In addition to our own 
dramatic productions and glee club concerts, others are occasionally 
given in connection with the men's colleges. We are now holding dance 
recitals both at the college and in connection with groups from other 
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colleges. We often have match games with neighboring educational 
institutions which are usually of interest only to the participants. There 
are occasional formal lectures but for the most part those have been 
discontinued in favor of informal round table discussions, led by an 
outside speaker, by members of the faculty or by the students them- 
selves. There is a constant succession of “round tables" on a wide 
variety of subjects, for good speakers are easily obtainable from New 
York. We have recently acquired a sound motion picture machine 
and expect that within the next few years its use will increase greatly. 


For a number of years after the opening of college vesper services 
were held on Sunday afternoons or evenings. Sometimes we had visit- 
ing clergymen, sometimes they were led by faculty or students. The 
attendance was so poor, however, that at the students’ suggestion they 
were discontinued and we tried instead religious round tables led by 
clergymen of various denominations. They were held on mid-week 
evenings and were more successful. Last year a clergyman met students 
who were interested in conference for two hours a week, but the at- 
tendance dwindled. In addition we are having one or two clergymen 
of outstanding ability to meet with students on the campus for several 
days at a time. Courses offered in religion have a fair election. A 
great many of the students who come to us have been to boarding 
schools where religious instruction and attendance upon religious services 
were compulsory. This has very often had the effect of turning them 
away from further church attendance. Probably the proportion of 
students interested in religion in college represents fairly accurately 
the general viewpoint of the communities from which they come. While 
there is comparatively little interest in the theological aspect of Chris- 
tianity there is a real desire on the part of a large number of students 
to gain help in effective living. For some this will come through or- 
ganized religion, for others through the study of philosophy, psychology, 
literature or other subjects in which the immediate application of 
ethics to their problems is stressed. The faculty feel a strong moral 
obligation to see that these students become aware of all kinds of 
factors in contemporary life and that they work out sustaining values 
for themselves. 
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The conceptions underlying the initial plans for the health program 
of the college were: 
“.. + Sarah Lawrence College will appoint, not a physical instruc- 
tor, but a health director. Under her direction will be correlated all the 
health agencies of the college—the infirmary, the consultant staff of 
physicians and the gymnasium. She will go further and undertake to 
relate the social life of the college to its health program, to enlist the 
interest of instructors of academic subjects . . . she will endeavor to 
appeal to the good sense, the ambition, the love of life and good 
sport in every student—engaging all these in the cause of positive 
health. Instruction which has for its aim the understanding of the health 
problem will be a life-long boon." (8) 


The fundamental ideas have persisted, but their realization in 
actual set-up has been a matter of experimentation with various em- 
phases. This year we have achieved an organization which is more 
integrated with the entire educational plan than has been true in any 
preceding year. A Health Committee has been formed consisting of 
the Physician, the Psychiatrist, the Head Nurse, the Director of Physical 
Education and the Director of Residence. Periodic reports are made 
to students’ advisers, supplemented by many informal conferences. 


The college opened with an infirmary in charge of a nurse, and a 
“health activity,"" which included sports and practical studies in hy- 
giene given by the Director of Physical Education and the Head Nurse. 
This activity did not function successfully and was discontinued. The 
Director of Physical Education organized, with the students, an Athletic 
Association which has taken over the sports program. Students do not 
have a specific program of required athletics but are expected to — 
choose at least three hours of organized athletics a week. In each 
sport we are able to secure professional coaches who are specialized. 


The main campus is so small and hilly as to make athletic fields a 
problem. Two excellent double tennis courts, small rather poor deck 
tennis and outdoor and indoor badminton courts, and an archery 
range are all that the campus provides. The acquisition of the Arthur 


(8) Coats, Marion, Sarah Lawrence College Statutes of Instruction, p. 17, 1927-28. 
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Lawrence property, (see pp. 49-50) means that it would be possible, al- 
though very expensive, to make a full sized hockey field but recently 
three have been planned by the Westchester County Parkway Com- 
mission within fairly easy access to the college so that this year we 
will have adequate facilities for hockey by transporting the students 
to one of those fields. President Coats encouraged the establishment 
in Bronxville of an excellent riding academy where many students ride. 
The college pays for membership for the students in the Lawrence 
Park Golf Club, which is within walking distance. For swimming and 
ice skating students have to go a long distance. Fall and spring sports 
are well taken care of but adequate winter exercise is a real problem 
since we have no sports building. We arrange for the evening use of 
the basketball court in the Bronxville Schools, but that is too far away 
to be convenient. This year we plan to include skiing. We provide 
fencing and various kinds of dancing at the college. One of the most 
urgent needs in our physical equipment at present is a simple sports 
building with a play room big enough for basketball and badminton, 
a director's office, a few lockers, a room for dancing classes and 
corrective exercises, and if possible two squash courts. 


With the appointment in 1930 of a head nurse who was to hold 
the title of Director of Health the health program of the students 
received another impetus. The two women who in turn have held that 
position have gone far toward developing in the students a better 
attitude toward health. Their problem has been, on the one hand, to 
train the students to take greater precaution against illness, and on 
the other, not to "give in" to every ache or pain. In both directions 
they have made great progress. The number of bed patients has 
steadily declined as preventive training has become more effective. 
In 1929-30, 138 persons had spent 316 nights in the infirmary. Since 
then the number of bed patients has been declining and dispensary 
visits increasing, as the following table of the last three years will show: 


1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 


Bed patients, total nights...... 110 129 90 
PISDONSEry’ VISITS. orf ee canc |,840 3,482 4,789 
Bremce walls. Tay kn hb. 120 106 218 


Up to 1935 a Bronxville physician was in consultation, attending 
most of the students who were seriously ill, advising with the Director 
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of Health and checking up the health certificates of entering students. 
We gave no physical examinations ourselves but the Director of Health 
had a personal interview with each student. Last year a portion of the 
Rockefeller grant was used to obtain the half-time services on the 
campus of a woman physician who gave very thorough physical exam- 
inations. Ninety-three percent of these examinations showed health 
defects, most of them of a minor nature and easily remedied. She 
frequently discussed physical problems with the student's adviser, the 
Director of Health, and when necessary with the student. This year 
we have the services, five mornings a week, of a woman physician who 
is the Director of Health, with the Head Nurse acting as her assistant. 
Thorough physical examinations are again being given and there is 
sufficient time for consultation with faculty members about students 
and with the students themselves. Students seriously ill are treated 
by the physician of their choice. Although our health record has been 
unusually fine we have not until recently had the kind of organization 
which would permit close integration of the physical with the other 
educational aspects of the college. 


The grant of the General Education Board made possible the 
realization of another plan which we had in mind. (See p. 32) Ina 
college which is thinking of education in terms of individual develop- 
ment, many student problems become apparent. Many questions of 
the education of normal students can be clarified by expert psychiatric 
advice. Last year our added funds made it possible for us to secure 
the part-time services of an excellent psychiatrist. He has attended 
committee meetings and conferences giving us advice on educational 
methods and procedures, has been available for consultation by fac- 
ulty members, in connection with individual students, and by students 
themselves when they so desired. He has already done much to help 
the faculty make more effective use of the personal conference and 
to throw light on the evaluation of our procedures. 
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The significance of our educational venture has always depended 
upon three things: (1) the educational vision implicit in the plan; (2) the 
caliber of the faculty; and (3) the caliber of the students with whom 
this faculty works. The equipment, though important, must always be a 
minor consideration. The college opened with a nucleus of very able 
faculty. Many of the original members have made inestimable contribu- 
tions to the weighing, testing and development of the principles upon 
which the college was founded. Of the 29 staff members and 55 teach- 
ing faculty in 1935-36, four executives and seven teaching faculty 
belong to the original group. When President Coats resigned in July 
following the opening of the college a member of the teaching faculty 
became the Director of Education. In this capacity she has served ever 
since, throwing her great abilities whole-heartedly into this creative 
work. In the interim before | became President in December, 1929, she 
was Acting President, as well. 


At first it seemed advantageous, because of our proximity to the 
metropolis, to engage able faculty from other institutions upon a part- 
time basis. Though this is still done to a limited extent, experience has 
shown that it is not entirely satisfactory as a policy. The type of teach- 
ing needed for this venture makes demands upon time and interest 
which are much greater than can generally be carried by one whose 
major interests lie elsewhere. 


The members of the faculty who are not on a full-time basis are 
for the most part women who must reserve a portion of their time for 
their families or artists who must reserve time for the practice of 
their art. Of the 55 teaching faculty in 1935-36, 18 were on a part- 
time basis, of whom only six were teaching in other institutions. The 
proportion of men to women has changed from 32 women and 10 men 
on the first faculty, to 28 women and 27 men in 1935-36. This change 
was not a deliberate policy but rather a complete disregard for the 
question of sex in making appointments. 


It was the policy of the college at its inception to have no ranks 
on the faculty. There are fewer "departments" than in most colleges, 
and a chairman of a department is simply an officer elected annually 
whose duty it is to arrange for meetings. 
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One great advantage that a young college should have over older 
institutions is that it may select a faculty definitely interested in its 
goals and not have to expend too much of its energies in attempting to 
pour new wine into old bottles. Constant care and a great amount of 
time have been spent in the effort to find persons who were sutticiently 
objective, interested and mature for the serious responsibilities and 
difficulties of the individual guidance which is integral to our educa- 
tional venture. A faculty possessing these qualities plus those of schol- 
arship, intellectual flexibility and courage, cannot be obtained at 
once. Constant evaluation and change during the first few years is 
required to assemble a really effective faculty. Such changes are inevit- 
able if an outstanding group is to be developed, but they sometimes 
lead to a regrettable feeling of insecurity. This turnover tends to lessen, 
however, as the right people are found. 


For the first few years the President, in consultation with the 
Director of Education and such faculty as might be especially con- 
cerned, decided upon re-appointments and chose new members of the 
faculty. In 1931 an Advisory Committee on Appointments was estab- 
lished. This committee consists of the Director of Education and three 
members elected by the faculty for three years. They advise with the 
President in re-appointments and new appointments, consulting gen- 
erally with members of the department concerned, 


The faculty themselves have defined two essentials as necessary 
qualifications for teaching at Sarah Lawrence College: that the in- 
structors should desire to work in an institution with a changing experi- 
mental point of view on education, and that they possess the ability 
to work constructively in faculty groups in developing the experiments 
and clarifying the educational policy of the college. Concerning pro- 
fessional ability, the faculty committee listed not only scholarly knowl- 
edge, a point of view and achievement in their own field as essential, 
but the abilities to draw upon a wide background, to see one's own 
field in relation to others and to adapt these materials to the values 
and needs of the student. The committee has also defined the kind of 
teaching which is most serviceable in this college. For example, added 
to interest in teaching and ability to elicit interest are such criteria as 
insight into student minds and points of view, ability to use material 
and methods flexibly with relation to student needs, ability to compare 
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their own methods with those that others use, ability to appraise work 
in terms of what is happening to students. 


Members of the faculty frequently publish books and articles on 
their own research in scholarly magazines and several have written for 
professional magazines on phases of the work of this college. However, 
the question of degrees, publications and academic reputation have 
been given little or no weight as against the qualifications stated above. 
Gradually we are building up a faculty which would, | think, be hard 
to equal for a combination of scholarship and teaching ability in any 
college. As the faculty has grown in strength it has assumed more 
responsibility for working out the policies of the college. Whenever 
possible the teachers have enlisted the interest and participation of 
the students in this work. The inception of this educational experiment 
was the work of Mr. W. V. Lawrence, the founder, President Coats 
and Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken. Its development has been the work 
of an intelligent and devoted faculty supported by the Trustees. 


Until 1934 faculty contracts were upon a yearly basis, then upon 
the request of the faculty, the Trustees consented to place them 
upon a three-year basis for those who have already served three years, 
with the promise that if after three years of teaching a contract were 
not renewed the faculty member concerned might have the option of 
an additional year. 


Faculty loads were from the beginning determined by the number 
ot students rather than courses, although the latter factor had to be 
taken into account. It was estimated that 35 students would be a fair 
load, but the more aware the faculty became of the possibilities and 
implications of individual work, the more evident it became that no 
instructor could move in so many directions at once. How to get time 
to do the work effectively became a major problem. Sometimes we 
have economized by having fairly large classes when the emphasis has 
been on group work in order to save time for more individual work in 
other directions. The grant of $32,000 a year for two years from the 
General Education Board has made it possible to experiment with 
various forms of individual study to a far greater extent than hereto- 
fore, and has led to the discovery of more effective group methods, at 
least for freshmen. 
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Mr. Lawrence, in a letter setting forth his plans, said: "It is my 
belief that the keynote of the success of a college is the high caliber 
of its faculty. No means of securing the best should be spared; and for 
this end it is essential that their position be made equal in dignity, 
honor and compensation to the best in the land. | lay upon the Board 
of Trustees and the President of the College the solemn obligation to 
see that these principles are observed.'' (*) 


The first plan was to pay $1,000 a year a course, and it was 
expected that each faculty member would give four courses. There has 
never been money enough to carry out this plan for such a large faculty 
as we need, nor do faculty members generally give more than two 
courses at a time. The range at first was from $1,930 to $6,650 for 
full-time work. It has been my endeavor to place salaries on a more 
equalized basis, taking into consideration experience as well as load. 
During the depression we avoided a general cut but reduced certain 
salaries which seemed out of proportion. Also salaries of some executives 
were reduced, and wages of certain employees where the wage scale 
was much above the average in the locality. The range of faculty 
salaries is, with a very few exceptions, between $2,200 and $4,000. The 
average in 1935-36 was $3,375, no distinctions being made between 
salaries paid to men and to women. No regular increase in salaries has 
been possible, but it has been our endeavor to make the salaries of 
faculty members with little experience higher than is usual in colleges, 
because the work here demands so much time and energy and throws 
upon instructors so much more responsibility, and because exceptional 
people are selected to start with. 


| have not been in favor of a regular fixed salary scale because | 
think the college should be free to bid high when necessary to get or 
keep an exceptionally important member of the faculty, but | think 
salary promotions should come much more regularly than at present 
and that this college should make every effort to point the way to a 
better financial appreciation of the services of educators. It will not 
be possible for us to keep some of the able members of this faculty 
much longer with the cost of living on the increase unless we can pay 
better salaries. They cannot be expected indefinitely to take interesting 
conditions in which to work as part payment, particularly when trying 
to live in the expensive metropolitan area. So long as such a large 


(“) Lawrence, William V., Letter of Instruction, p. 2, Date uncertain. 
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proportion of our income has to go to paying debts incurred for the 
erection of buildings, there is little hope for adequate salaries except 
by reducing the numbers of the faculty and sacrificing the experiment 
itself. 


Although a large portion of the faculty are engaged in research, 
they have not had sufficient time or energy to contribute as much as 
they desire to professional journals. We have had on the faculty at least 
seven authors well known to the public, among them three poets, and a 
number of musicians and artists of note. Many of these have preferred 
to remain on part-time contracts, partly because such an arrangement 
gave them the only opportunity for continuing their professional in- 
terests outside of teaching. Others have taken leaves without pay to 
further their study although this is very difficult for faculty members 
whose salary is small. Three members of the faculty have received 
Guggenheim fellowships. All the faculty members are particularly inter- 
ested in teaching problems; but as teachers, as well as scholars, they 
need time for intensive reading, reflection and the variety of experience 
which contributes the refreshment necessary to continued growth. Until 
this year there has been no provision for such time and money. Now, a 
small beginning has been made by the Trustees who are setting aside 
from the budget $1,000 a year for the assistance of Taculty members 
who need time off for these purposes, 
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One of the most important subjects of study by the Research 
Committee has concerned the constituency of the student body. This 
has also included a study of the validity of Admissions Committee 
ratings as judged by teachers’ subsequent ratings of students. Faculty 
committees have at different times presented reports and recom- 
mendations on this subject to the Trustees. 


Throughout the depression the college has been full, in fact there 
have generally been at least twice as many applicants as we could 
accept and withdrawals of applicants have steadily declined. The 
number in residence has been limited by the available accommodations 
which have increased somewhat in the last two years by the addition 
of Robinson and Andrews houses. | feel that to do effective work of 
this individual type the college should be kept smaller than was originally 
planned, and that the present number remain the maximum. We should 
never succumb to the temptation of thinking of success in terms of 
numerical expansion. 


The proportion of day and resident students seems a good one and 
will probably remain fairly fixed. For the first four years the day 
students had a special dean who acted as don or adviser. When she 
left we decided to break down the distinctions between day and resi- 
dent students, as far as possible, by giving up a special dean and dis- 
tributing the day students among the other faculty advisers. Day 
students have a room of their own but they are in need of a special 
dressing room and showers to facilitate taking part more easily in 
college athletics. We have set aside a large room in the top of Andrews 
House as a dormitory for day students and alumnae wishing to spend 
the night. 


The method of admitting students, worked out by President Coats, 
consisted of a scholastic aptitude test, questionnaires filled out by the 
student, her parents and the heads of her school, and her high school 
record. This plan has proved very satisfactory and kas with minor 
changes been followed ever since. At first the selection was made by 
the President but very soon a faculty committee was appointed which 
reads carefully all the material, looking particularly for intellectual 
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ability and self motivation. The selection is the result of their com- 
bined judgments and is based largely upon qualifications of the student 
herself. 


The following chart will show several interesting facts about the 
atfiliation of students, their distribution academically and geographic- 
ally. : 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY CLASSES 


YEAR APPLICANTS  ACCEPYED VEAR eartas SPECIAL! | (RESTDENT 
1928-29 230 155 | 0 24 156 
1929-30 285 130 12| ON AG 199* 
1930-31 334 140 87 4 [2 199 
1931-32 358 132 92 3 6 201 
1932-33 277 137 94 [7 5 207 
1933-34 290 123 104 26 4 209 
1934-35 265 |34 88 32 3 218 
1935-36 257 140 99 32 0 230 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


YEAR TOTAL DAY TOTAL — GRADUATES STATES REPRESENTED 
1928-29 36 216 | 28 and England 
1929-30 78 Zi lite ht 7 25 
1930-3 | a2 243 =85 BZ 
19341232 32 2837 86 22 and Canada 
1932-33 43 253. 82+/( 1 A.B.) 28 France and Mexico 
1933-34 44 257 _ 89-+(10 A.B.) 28 and Spain 
(934.35. 39 2578 OS SVA BA moe ane Mawar 

) 


1935-36 4| 271 = =92+(12 A.B.) 32 Hawaii and Switzerland 


In founding a college for students who could pay the costs through 
high tuitions and in specifying that he wished students of American 
background, Mr. Lawrence evidently intended the college to serve 
families in comfortable circumstances’ and in good social standing. 
Through scholarships he hoped that girls without the financial means 
necessary would be enabled to attend. He looked forward to a possible 
student body of 250 resident and 100 day students. He wanted to give — 
a college education to students of good mentality but not necessarily 
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of the usual college type. He hoped that the college would develop in 
these students new interests. The college was at first interpreted by 
many school heads as well as by individuals to be, as one headmistress 
said, "Something called a college, in which to park a girl for two years 
who couldn't get into college." But if this was to be an experiment in 
college education and not a finishing school it was apparent that the 
students must be of college mentality. Girls with one-sided interests and 
abilities are welcome, and through our encouragement of varied types 
of activities often become much more rounded in their development: 
but girls without ability or interest do not belong in any kind of a 
liberal arts college. 


During these eight years the faculty have concentrated more and 
more on the problem of a better comprehension of the learning pro- 
cesses in late adolescence and early maturity, and on the technique — 
and also the materials to be used to develop individuals to their greatest 
capacity for living effectively and usefully in a high'y complex world. 
Girls of more serious interests are attracted to the college now that 
they realize that the work, though often different from that usually 
offered, is no less mature and that one can begin in the freshman year 
to work under the direction of stimulating scholars along lines of one's 
own interest. Our high fees, however, necessarily preclude the registra- 
tion of many such students, who, though they have a desire to come 
here, cannot afford the tuition of $1,700. 


As might be expected from the tuition, a large proportion ore 
in 1935-36) of our students are prepared in private schools. For the 
sake of variety and its educational advantage to all types of students, 
we would like to have more girls from public schools. The attitude of the 
faculty toward the type of student to be admitted is democratic. We 
believe that, particularly for girls brought up in a protected atmos- 
phere, it is very important that the college should have a wide geo- 
graphical representation, which has always been the case, and that it 
should represent a varied social background. The need, felt by most 
faculty members, is for more students with a broader or more realistic 
background. The study of freshman work this last year has pointed to 
the necessity of infusion of more students from homes where financial 
necessity has brought them in closer contact with reality, in order that 
the experience of both groups may be extended and vitalized in class- 
room and campus activities. 
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In the early documents there is constant mention of the research 
function of the college. For example, "'It will be primarily a research 
college; no methods nor any curriculum will be accepted without careful 
scrutiny. (8) Again, "The arrangement of work and the requirements 
for each student will be what further research proves to be best.''(®) 
We were pioneering not as a junior college but as an institution which 
was examining old procedures and methods of college education in the 
light of educational philosophies, based upon recent findings in the 
field of psychology. To do this we had to free ourselves from the 
patterns of education in which individual teachers’ were trained and 
try anew to find the answer to that most difficult question: "What really 
educates the student?" 


This has involved the study over a period of years of a number 
of important problems, such as: 


How to find what materials individual students need and want to 
help them understand themselves. What are the best methods of 
judging the usefulness of these materials to the students? What maturity 
is; what kind of maturity is possible for our students? What conditions 
and methods in the college favor this maturity? 


How should progress be evaluated? What is the place of tests? 
What kind of reports are most helpful to the students as well as signi- 
ficant to the faculty? 


Which pre-requisites and tool subjects are necessary? Should 
those which are essential be learned in anticipation of their need, or 
as the occasion arises? What should be the uses of the arts in a college 
education? What needs can science meet in women's education? In 
what respects should the education of women differ from that of men? 


Which objectives can be best obtained through group work; 
_which through individual work with students? In what ways and to what 
extent should college students be trained to learn from direct observa- 
tion, doing and interviewing, as well as from books? What are some 
of the effects of this type of education upon its graduates? 


What contributions may health education make to the present 
stamina of the student and her anticipation of later health needs? What 


(8) Coats, Marion, Sarah Lawrence College Statutes of Instruction, p. 2, 1927-28. 
(9) Ibid., p. 4. 
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are the possibilities for keeping students a part of the real world while 
living on a campus? What are the new conflicts that appear when this 
is attempted? 


What value can the neighborhood be to a college? What special 
values has a metropolitan area? What should be the value of a college 
to the community? | 


During the first year a Faculty Research Committee was appointed, 
It drew up a suggested plan for the research program of the college 
stating as the object: 


To test as objectively as possible the outcome in personality 
development of the experience offered by two years at Sarah 
Lawrence College. Since the Sarah Lawrence program is pred- 
icated on the assumption that education is measured in terms 
of the development of the whole personality rather than merely 
in terms of academic or other achievement, any attempt at ap- 
praisal can be conceived within no narrower limits. 


This committee worked for several years on revisions of admission 
forms and of faculty and don report forms. The study has later been 
carried on by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on 
Student Work, respectively, | 


During the second year the Research Committee initiated a study 
of faculty load and: brought its reports to the faculty in the year 
1931-32. The responsibility for advising with reference to faculty load 
is now delegated to the Advisory Committee on Appointments. This 
committee has submitted to the Trustees a memorandum on taculty 
needs (February, 1935). 


The original plan of the college provided for outside examiners, 
to examine students in each course at the end of the year's work, An 
examining board was chosen before the faculty were fully selected. 
These examiners functioned for three years but the systém was im- 
practicable here. Tests are now frequently used by the instructors for 
educational purposes but each student's work at the end of the year is 
judged by the instructor on the basis of her accomplishment and her 
development, and finally by a faculty committee on student work. 
Because the groups are so small it is possible for the instructor, through 
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class discussion, weekly individual conferences, and written work, to 
know how much real education the student is getting far better than 
through formal recitations, quizzes and final examinations. Sometimes 
candidates for the B.A. have been asked to write theses to test certain 
qualities of which we were in doubt. 


For two years, 1932-33 and 1933-34, we took part in the tests 
conducted by the Cooperative Test Service under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education to 16,411 college sophomores through- 
out the country. Our freshmen, as well as sophomores, took the test, 
for which there was no specific preparation. We were in some doubt as 
to its feasibility for us, as it was prepared with reference to the more 
or less standard college work of the first two years. For instance, it 
emphasized the classics, of which we offered practically nothing, and 
mathematics and science, which were elective here and in which at 
that time we had slender offerings. The tests took little account of 
philosophy or psychology, in which we had heavy elections. Neverthe- 
less, one of our students attained the highest general score given, one 
the highest score in English, four in literature, eleven in foreign 
languages, 38 in fine arts, four in history and three in general culture. 
Our showing was poor in science. This was before the development of 
our science department, and in competition with boys in technical 
colleges. 


Of the 140 colleges participating Sarah Lawrence College ranked 
|6th in total score, and if the science score were omitted, as the pub- 
lished report suggested, we ranked eighth. These tests were on informa- 
tion rather than power, and since our emphasis has been upon the 
quality of thinking and methods of work rather than upon the memoriza- 
tion of facts, the results were particularly interesting. | should add, 
however, that the 140 colleges participating included many small and 
little known institutions and comparatively few large ones. Few of the 
better known Eastern women's colleges participated. This same organiza- 
tion had made a previous and more intensive study of colleges in Penn- 
sylvania with which our results were compared. In four parts of the 
test Sarah Lawrence College students had scores above any made by 
any students of Pennsylvania colleges participating. One of the inter- 
esting findings in the Pennsylvania study was that very frequently 
sophomores scored lower than freshmen in information acquired. Our 
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tests showed a distinct gain of sophomores over freshmen. The general 
averages in the three groups were as follows: 


Pennsylvania Tests 472.82 
General U. S. Tests (1932] 463.8 
Sarah Lawrence College students 524.29 


In the second year comparative results were not published, but again 
our sophomores scored distinctly better than freshmen, which is one of 
the most important findings from our point of view. 


This is the only time our students have matched themselves against 
another group following a more formal plan of education, and it seems 
to indicate that the criticism that students learn very little under pro- 
gressive education is not necessarily valid. Perhaps information acquired 
in the course of pursuing real interests, particularly when there is a 
great deal of emphasis upon the integration of materials studied, tends 
to be retained longer. 


In connection with the results of the science tests it may be inter- 
esting to point out that within the last two years seven of our students 
applied and were admitted to the Marine Biological Laboratories at 
Woods Hole for summer work, in competition with a large number of 
students throughout the country. The classes were composed almost 
50% of graduate students. One of these students in her third year at 
Sarah Lawrence College presented a report on a piece of original 
research, illustrated by her own anatomical drawings, at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Anatomists held at Duke Uni- 
versity last February. 


In September, 1935, the college began, under a grant from the 
General Education Board, a two-year study of students in their first 
year of college. The faculty members participating in this work became 
the main research group of the college with responsibility centered in 
a Steering Committee. The object, as stated in the request to the 
General Education Board, is "a discovery of needs, Capacities and 
interests of students in the first year of college to the end of a more 
effective program and procedure for each student, and, as a secondary 
result, the reconstruction of the curriculum.''(!°) Or, expressed in other 
words, an attempt is being made to use a variety of materials, tech- 
niques, teaching methods and teaching personalities, to discover and 


(10) Warren, Constance, Letter to General Education Board, Feb. 9 T9Se 
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develop the potentialities of college freshmen and to use the knowledge 
so gained as a basis for curricular revision. 


Every freshman entering in 1935 and in 1936 is in one of these 
"exploratory" groups; this work forms a third of her year's program. 
Sixteen faculty members taught exploratory work during 1935-36 in 
groups ranging from three to ten students. Three of these courses were 
in the arts, one in the natural sciences, five in literature, and seven in 
the social sciences. 


The faculty teaching these freshman courses prepared reports 
which the Steering Committee for Freshman Work has been analyzing. 
The tentative report this Committee has prepared is essentially for the 
use of the faculty in the second year of the experiment and presents 
the questions for further study which are recurrent in the process of 
this work. 


On the basis of this first year's work we can report: (1) some clearer 
understanding of the needs, interests and problems of these college 
freshmen and of various types of interest and problems among them; 
(2) some more definite knowledge of the teaching methods and materials 
appropriate to them, and of ways in which these can be further tested; 
(3) more knowledge of valuable methods of record-keeping and evalua- 
tion; (4) some hypothetical principles concerning methods and materials 
which lead to suggestions for the development of the educational pro- 
cess beyond the freshman year. Perhaps the chief thing we have gained 
from this first year is a more precise awareness of where the essential 
problems lie and ways of attacking them, 


The report of the Steering Committee on the work of the first 
year deals with the following: 


|. Teachers find that the simple processes of formal thinking are 
obstructed in many ways by the prejudice, emotionalism and conven- 
tionality characteristic of the age and background of freshmen. A lack 
of objectivity not only obscures the interpretation of books but some- 
times inhibits the perception of facts in material read. The need for 
vocabulary and practice in expressing reactions in words is cited. The 
need for training in observation is emphatically noted. 


In advising and teaching freshmen, teachers thus face difficulties 
resulting from emotional complexities. The contrast between the en- 
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vironment from which they come and that of the college, the tremen- 
dous social pressure which freshmen unconsciously feel, their attitudes 
toward authority and toward independence are all involved among 
causes tor extremely varied response to college demands. 


2. Hence the report offers three studies or analyses: 


(1) A study of the kind of integrated thinking the faculty would — 
like to develop in students: the causes for the perfunctory or specious 
results that often appear even in records of achievement that techni- 
cally demand college credit. 


(2) A study of the kinds of interests students appear to be capable 
of, those which respond to education and those which resist if or run 
counter to it. 


(3) A study of attitudes and responses of students leading to an 
understanding of the motivation and antecedents of progress (develop- 
ment) or failure, with correlated conclusions concerning teaching 
methods. For example, students have been found to differ remarkably 
in the way they respond to certain intellectual demands. The difference 
in possible methods by which they may develop intellectually appears 
to depend upon differences characteristic in their thinking. These dif- 
ferences, so far observed, appear to have definite relation to emotional 
attitudes or ''states of mind" characteristic of adolescent behavior 
and growth. The most effective teaching methods must, therefore, take 
these attitudes into account and be guided by certain responses to 
demands typical of individuals and of small groups. 


Hence, more penetrating analyses are being carried on by two 
groups of faculty working in cooperation with educational and social 
research organizations. One is concerned with the study of personality 
in relation to materials and methods in a curriculum—trying to discover 
those most constructive to emotional stability and maturity; the other 
with an analysis of the attitudes toward authority which play such an 
important role in the student-teacher relationship, not only in matters 
calling for disciplinary measures, but in all regular college work. 


The direction of study has thus been turned toward understanding 
students’ relation to materials on the one hand, and their relation to 
teachers on the other. 
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Among the hypothetical conclusions derived from the first year's 
work, the following are particularly important: 


(1) Strong initiative or independence as a universal criterion of 
educational progress or value in the first year appears to be both 
unfair and unrealistic. Also an unqualified emphasis upon objective per- 
formance of the conventional academic kind is equally unrealistic, at 
least during the first year. Many instances show that indiscriminate 
emphasis on the so-called intellectual achievements is educationally 
destructive. 


(2) A judicious use of exploration and experimentation during the 
first year is conducive to ''new interests,"’ "finding better ways of 
doing things,"’ "understanding the self." The understanding of irrational 
motives, of interests that appear at first unreasonable or that conflict 
with academic duty, is of great importance for constructive guidance 
and teaching. Thus an attempt to adapt materials on the basis of recog- 
nizing, at least temporarily, the student's values as well as capacities is 
an essential principle of helping the student find direction. 


Concerning educational policy or theory, the report insists that 
questions of educational value from which curriculum and teaching 
practice may develop are not those asked or answered abstractly or 
upon @ priori bases. Value in most of these reports appears to mean 
“value to students." 


_ The work has thus had practical results already. There has been 
progress toward the "'secondary result, the reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum.'' The faculty Committee on Curricular Problems is initiating a 
study of second-year programs growing out of the students’ freshman 
work, There is a general impression that second-year students are better 
motivated this year than has been true in preceding years. The mem- 
bers of the visual arts faculty have revised the plan for all art students 
following the experimental work of last year. The experimental unit in 
biology for freshman psychology groups has led to an advanced course 
in psycho-biology. The members of the social science faculty are en- 
gaged in a re-evaluation of their groupings and materials. Faculty mem- 
bers have learned to know each other's procedures, points of view and 
kinds of effectiveness more accurately, with better allocation of students 
among faculty as a result. 
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The deeper we penetrate into the question of education the 
more convinced we are that it must be broken up into many specific 
problems, such as: the effect of authority, of failure, of competition; 
how and to what extent should women's education differ from that of 
men; a study of various types of interest and the relationship between 
interest and accomplishment; why certain students are aggressive and 
others passive; why some learn more readily through books and others 
through action. Each must be studied under school or college conditions 
by teachers who are experts in their own fields and who also have the 
interest and ability to observe phenomena, record and interpret it 
under skilled guidance. Numerous separate studies of this type, carried 
on with all the care with which the skilled research psychologist works, 
are the necessary foundations upon which to build modern education. 
| hope that this will be one of the many colleges which combines with 
a responsibility for training the coming generations in scholarship, a 
responsibility for obtaining more light upon what and how to teach 
them if each student is to develop to her fullest capacity. 


There are signs in all directions in colleges, as well as in secondary 
schools, of a tendency toward a more individualized education: the 
tutorial method introduced into some colleges, but too often under 
men who miss entirely the opportunity to aid in the personal develop- 
ment of their students; field work introduced into other colleges; honors 
work in the upper division of one college; a crossing of departmental 
boundaries in another; questioning, on all sides, of the old order; at- 
tempts to vitalize the educational experience, but little tendency to 
get down to fundamentals, to examine frankly the foundations upon 
which the whole structure is based. Occasionally a college unit within 
& university tries an experiment in that direction but it is apt to fail 
for lack of realization of the time involved, or to be suppressed in the 
interest of peace and comfort. 


Sarah Lawrence College has a rare opportunity to carry on such 
research. It has a broad and liberal charter of powers from the State, 
is not subject to the influence of a state legislature or a religious de- 
nomination, has no embarrassing conditional endowments, no developed 
academic tradition within the college, and is subject to no pressure 
from conservative alumnae from without. 
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| do not visualize the college as growing in numbers but | do see 
it as a flexible, independent unit with a faculty remarkably equipped 
for investigation, ready and eager to follow the trail which we are 
marking out toward horizons which are gradually receding, prepared 
to learn from any institution which is headed our way and prepared 
to be of service to any institution which desires it. Whether the college 
can in the next ten years produce the results which we visualize depends 
upon whether it has the funds to maintain a faculty adequate for this 
type of educational pioneering and a student body sufficiently varied 
in economic background to make its findings of value. 
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It is particularly fitting that the story of the development of a 
college so devoted from its first years to educational experiment and 
research should break off with an account of pressing problems still 
without solution. The previous summary of the constituency of the 
student body introduces the first of these problems and the one that 
seems to many of our faculty of greatest immediate importance. 


We expect to continue to have students with varying degrees of 
ability, but the proportion of unsuitable students seems to us at present 
much too large. Many women's colleges have from 25% to Sfyy Agee: 
their students on scholarship. Two new unendowed colleges have 36% 
and 50% of their students on scholarship. Sarah Lawrence College had 
in 1935-36 only 8%. If we could increase our appropriations for scholar- 
ships each year until a more desirable Proportion is reached, we would 
provide better student material and a wider range of economic back- 
ground for our student body. At present we are seriously handicapped 
in obtaining scholarship students by the fact that chances of receiving 
aid are relatively so small that many are discouraged from applying 
or tear, that if accepted, the general level of college expenditure 
would be too high for them to meet. (See pp.) 52-53) 


To provide a faculty capable of carrying on successfully a venture 
of this type, we must be able to attract and hold at the college indi- 
viduals who, in addition to high professional competence and excep- 
tional teaching ability, can make a specitic contribution to experimental 
education. It is not sufficient to have distinguished individuals teaching 
at the college if the center of their interest lies elsewhere, for such 
dispersion results in a meager contribution, Nor is it sufficient to have 
competent young people just out of graduate school, to gain their 
experience at the college and then leave to find other professional 
connections. For our undertaking we need faculty members who can 
give consecutive thought to this experiment over a period of years. 
Without this, there is too much lost motion in making plans, too much 
time spent with incoming faculty members who must be trained to 
cooperate in this situation. 


To hold at the college a competent faculty, especially after the 
period of the depression is over, it is necessary to provide among 
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other things, (1) time for professional research, (2) adequate salaries, 
(3) the promise of advancement in salary and of participation in those 
professional advantages, such as leaves of absence with salary, which 
are offered to faculty members in other first-rate institutions. Because 
of the peculiarly exigent demands which teaching at Sarah Lawrence 
College involves, these needs are especially important for its faculty. 


The faculty believe that the time has now come for the founda- 
tion of a definite long-time policy with respect to scholarships and to 
faculty salaries and load. So long as approximately $50,000 a year from 
our earnings must go to the payment of interest and amortization on 
debts we are greatly handicapped in meeting needs which are of 
primary importance. 


The college has operated as well as possible with the present 
equipment. We persistently feel the necessity for a comprehensive 


plan which will envisage and finally satisfy the following needs: 


(1) A gymnasium, housing all sports and accommodating the 
dance 


(2) A building including an auditorium and work rooms for the 
Dramatics Activity; such an auditorium should be one in which 


the whole college can be assembled for plays, concerts, con- 
vocations, commencements, etc. 


(3) A library building 


(4) Better housing and more adequate space for music, visual arts 
and science 


(5) More adequate faculty conference rooms 


(6) Nursery school and home-making facilities. 
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December 9, 1936 marked the tenth anniversary of the granting of 
a provisional charter by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York to Sarah Lawrence College. 


Mr. William Van Duzer Lawrence, at the age of eighty-three, con- 
ceived and planned a college which would perpetuate the memory of 
his wife and at the same time, he hoped, fill a real gap in the opportuni- 
ties of higher education of women. In consultation with President 
MacCracken of Vassar College he decided upon the general plan of the 
college, chose as its president Miss Marion Coats because of the ex- 
perimental plan of education which she had initiated at Bradford Junior 
College, incorporated a Board of Trustees including, besides himself, 
President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College, Judge Frank B. 
' Gilbert, a lawyer and counsel for the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York, the Reverend Charles W. Robinson, rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Bronxville and Miss Julia Titsworth, a cousin, who had 
long been a member of his household. To the Board he made over his 
residence, Westlands, together with 12 acres of land, a stable and a 
gardener's cottage, valued at $500,000, and 750,000 in securities. He 
was deep in plans for buildings, the erection of which he hoped to super- 
vise, when death overtook him on May 16, 1927. His son, Dudley B. 
Lawrence, consented to take his place on the Board of Trustees which 
pledged itself to carry on the work of the founder. 


The college opened in October, 1928. During the two previous 
years President Coats was fully occupied with working out the details of 
educational policy, with building plans, budget estimates, and numerous 
demands from widely different parts of the country that she speak on 
the new project. In this preliminary work she was ably assisted by a 
skeleton administrative staff. 


The Provisional Charter, granted to the Trustees of Sarah Lawrence 
College for Women provided for a college training, generally of two 
years, for ''young women over the age of sixteen who have completed at 
least the equivalent of a full high school course and under the rules of 
the Board of Regents are qualified for admission to the freshman class 
of a standard college." 


It had been recognized at the start that there would "doubtless be 
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students who, having received this training, will wish to progress in 
knowledge to the professional stage" and it was hoped that "with a 
curriculum more closely fitted to individual needs, and with care put on 
the process of learning rather than upon the transmission of knowledge, 
they should be all the better fitted to work in a senior college." (14) 


The desire to carry forward a plan of study growing out of and | 
planned for the development of genuine interests and needs, has led 
students from each two-year group to seek to continue here the work 
tor the Bachelor of Arts degree. Before the end of the first five year 
period certain able students who had graduated from the two-year 
course were insisting upon the privilege of completing four years of 
college under this system and desired to be considered eligible for the 


Bachelor of Arts degree. 


For many students the change from this to a more formal type of 
education half way in the four-year term was a serious handicap. The 
faculty also discovered that the educational development which they 
were trying to encourage was seriously hampered by the break. The 
arts faculty, for example, found it particularly disastrous to interrupt 
the work of their best students at the end of this period. All teachers 
concluded that for many students the four years was of great impor- 
tance. Thus, we agreed that nothing would be lost and much would be 
gained in the way of attention to individual needs and abilities, guid- 
ance and training for leadership, if the plan were to be continued for 
two additional years. 


When the trustees applied for a permanent charter in 1931, having 
fulfilled the requirements educationally and financially for such a charter, 
they asked for and obtained one "with power to conter the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.)."' The Department of Education, after examining 
the college, was willing to grant us that privilege, waiving the usual 
regulation of a fixed number of credit hours since we do not measure the 
work of our students in that way. They felt that the work carried on here 
was of sufficiently higher caliber to warrant their allowing unusual lati- 
tude in its organization and measurement in the interests of much 
needed experimentation along these lines on the college level. The 
Trustees then allowed the faculty to carry up to thirty-five students a 


(11) MacCracken, H. N.. Statement, Sarah Lawrence College Catalogue, p. 7, 1927-28. 
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year through the last two years. (17) They hesitated to modify too much 
the original plan for a two-year unit and they also feared the additional 
cost of the last two years of work. 


The responsibility for developing the educational policy during the 
two years before the college opened fell upon the shoulders of President 
Coats and Dr. MacCracken. They also, with the help of Mr. Dudley 
Lawrence and Mr. Ray Morris, worked out the problem of finances and 
planned the buildings with which the college opened. Mr. Lawrence, Sr., 
had looked to the advice and guidance of Vassar in launching this new 
enterprise which was so far afield from his experience. With the newly 
incorporated Board of Trustees he asked for and obtained from the 
Vassar College Board of Trustees an agreement of assistance. Upon his 
transfer of property valued at $1,250,000 to the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege Board of Trustees, the Vassar College Board agreed that in addition 
to President McCracken, who was to be Chairman, of the new Board, 
they would elect five more trustees to it at least four of whom should be 
trom their own number. At the end of five years, or when Sarah Lawrence 
College received a permanent charter, several alternatives were to be 
open to them. The affiliation could be dissolved, the Sarah Lawrence 
College Trustees could continue independently, or after fifteen years 
they could sell the property and move elsewhere. Neither Mr. Lawrence 
nor Vassar College was to be responsible for the debts of the new 
institution. 


This action was ratified in May, 1927, after Mr. Lawrence's death. 
Under it, eight members of the Vassar College Board have served on the 
Board of Trustees of Sarah Lawrence College, most of them until the 
expiration of their terms on the Vassar College Board, and in addition 
one member not on their board was elected by them to the Sarah 
Lawrence College Board. One member of the Vassar College faculty 
was elected by the Sarah Lawrence College Trustees as a member of 
their Board. The Consulting Engineer of Vassar College was retained 
for a term to give advice about the layout of this campus, and for 
several years the Comptroller of Vassar College acted as consultant to 
the Comptroller of this college. During the opening year of the college 
several members of the Vassar College faculty taught part time at Sarah 
Lawrence College, and later two members of the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege faculty reversed the situation. 


(12) This number has since been increased to 55. 
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President Coats was eager to secure transfer of her graduates to 
the junior year of the major colleges without the usual requirement that 
they pass both the entrance examinations and special examinations in 
each subject studied in college. This would force Sarah Lawrence Col- 

_ lege to duplicate the work of the first ¢wo years of other colleges. The 
major Eastern women's colleges were unwilling to make any exceptions 
in favor of a college which had not yet proved itself, but in 1932 the 
Vassar College faculty voted that for the next four years it would accept 
into its junior year, without examination, such graduates of the two-year 
unit of Sarah Lawrence College as should be recommended by the 
faculty as ready for the work in which they were to major. 


The official connection between the Vassar College and Sarah 
Lawrence College Boards of Trustees remained in force for five years, 
until 1932, when it was dissolved by mutual consent. The President of 
Vassar College, however, remained, ex-officio, a member of the Sarah 
Lawrence College Board. During the first years of pioneering in the 
field of progressive education, the sponsorship of Vassar College as well 
as the practical advice of members of the Vassar College Board and its 
executive staff were of inestimable assistance. ; 


Mr. Lawrence planned for ten trustees with terms of six years each, 
eligible for re-election. Of the five charter members two, Mr. William V. 
Lawrence and Judge Gilbert, died before the opening of the college. 
Mr. Dudley B. Lawrence was chosen to take his father's place and the 
President of the college became an ex-officio member of the Board. The 
responsibilities of the Trustees were unusually heavy, for no one could 
well foresee the needs or lines of development of this type of college 
and the financial basis for the college was far from sound. Miss Tits- 
worth served as Secretary-Treasurer until 1930 when her place was taken 
by Mr. Charles Sperry Andrews, Jr., of the Bronxville Trust Company. 
In all, 2? people have served as members of the Board of Trustees: 


MR. WILLIAM V. LAWRENCE.............. 1926-27 deceased 
DR. HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN, ex-officio. 1926-36 resigned 
JUDGE FRANK B..GILBERT)  c 4) alk 1926-27 deceased 
REV. CHARLES W. ROBINSON..........__. 1926-34 term expired 
MIS> JULIA) TITSWORTH Flagler oe 1926-36 term expired 
MISS MARION COATS, ex-officio........... 1926-29 resigned 
MR DUDLEY BLAWRENCE NG (U0 ho 1927 

MR. CHARLES SPERRY ANDREWS, JR....... Wo 
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ine Gre CenWESRMER MM ies 8 A 1927-28 resigned (deceased) 
PAR EON BDERGERUDAVIS, pau! AL ye 1927-30 resigned 
BU ter sREeN PDUGGAN Noe ce. bk 1927-35 resigned 
Brae ACO RIRIS ails ao NomUp hele Ni alip.: 1927-32 resigned 
BOE RAM Glo ® FENTON /PARK Gis otc ckrai is 1928-32 term expired 
MISS CONSTANCE WARREN, ex-officio...... 1929- 
*MISS ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON...... 1930 term expired 
*MRS. RUTH HORNBLOWER ATKINS........ 1930-31 resigned 

Patan RAL MOND IB FOSDICK Or eo to. 1930-35 resigned 
*MRS. MABEL HASTINGS HUMPSTONE...... 1931-36 term expired 
PREM NV LOIN, DABAKER Seo vase bel acee y 1932-34 resigned 
PMmmOURLON SP, FOWLER. nos cl eo. 1932- 
Pim AMES TH PERKINS eu ey. oa oes 1932 
Mise NVINIERED SMITH tee oe cll 1932- 
NURSE AST IAIROWHEPNEY 20. ci ON pe 1934- 
MRVeEOOL DUNLAPSSMITH ia o.oo ces.. 1935 
Se RSIS 8 SEN a 1936- 
PAO ILLIAIIRS UMD es eee dele 1936- 
Dawe REMC Ee KOTERANK ooo) l.... 0.0. 1936- 
MURS a TIING APPLETON OUARK. 5) 0000.57. 1936- Alumnae Trustee 
PAE OOORET REMI ee, 1936- 

* Elected from the Vassar Board ** Elected by the Vassar Board 


Several members of the Sarah Lawrence College Board served only 
a short time because of the expiration of their terms on the Vassar Col- 
lege Board. The Board of Trustees has been increased to fifteen mem- 
bers who hold office for eight years and are eligible for a second term. 
The last Vassar College appointee to the Sarah Lawrence College Board 
has retired and the last official tie with Vassar College was broken on 
December 9, 1936, when at the tenth anniversary of the granting of the 
provisional charter, Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken retired from the 
Board of Trustees. In the opening years of this college he gave un- 
stintingly of his time, as well as his thought, to its problems. Of late we 
have not found it necessary to draw so constantly upon his energies but 
his advice, born of long college administrative as well as teaching expe- 
rience, and his encouragement have been of inestimable value. The 
Trustees have entrusted to faculty the shaping of educational policy 
within the lines set by the founder; they have managed the finances of 
the college most successfully and they have, during the eight years of 
my presidency, given me welcomed advice and encouraging support. 
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One of the first problems facing the Trustees was the fact that the 
endowment did not provide sufficient funds for the erection of the 
buildings necessary to carry out the plan of the founder. He had hoped 
to enlarge the fund by building a group of faculty houses on Fairy Field, 
the rent from which would increase the revenue available for other . 
buildings, but in the main he looked forward to the generosity of other 
benefactors to assist with the building program. This hope was shattered 
by the depression which started a few months after the opening of the 
college. 


From the tunds left by Mr. Lawrence, his residence, Westlands, was 
altered for college use; the stone stable was converted into the Sheffield 
Music Studios; three dormitories, Dudley Lawrence, Titsworth and Gil- 
bert, named for Trustees, were built at a cost of $334,717. The $303,500 
remaining in investments could not be liquidated for further building. 
Therefore the Trustees borrowed funds to erect the first unit of Bates 
Hall which contained the kitchen, a temporary dining room (later to 
become the Assembly Room), employees’ quarters, and power plant, as 
well as some studios and class rooms. Three houses were rented for the 
tirst year; two cottages on Meadway, Ely (used at first for students but 
now the Faculty House) and Wayside (used as an infirmary and now the 
President's House) were later purchased. Tne equipment at the time 
ot the opening of college was suitable for housing 156 students and 18 
faculty. During the following summer of 1929 it was necessary to add 
to Bates Hall a permanent dining room, and more studios and class 
rooms, as well as additional quarters for employees. To house part of 
the incoming class, apartments had to be rented in the village. Mean- 
while the gardener's cottage, though most inadequate, had been pressed 
into service as an infirmary. It became evident that still larger sums 
must be borrowed and another dormitory built unless we were to con- 
tinue the unsatisfactory and expensive plan of housing students in apart- 
ments in the village. 


We were able, through the influence of Dr. MacCracken and Mr. 
Ray Morris, to take out a mortgage of $500,000. With this we paid up 
the building loans and in the summer of 1931, undertook the construc- 
tion of the last large dormitory, MacCracken Hall, at a cost of $129,350. 
This building housing 52 students contains the library which was cen- 
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tralized for the first time. All of the buildings, with the exception of the 
cottages on Meadway are of field-stone and brick construction with fire- 
proof stairways. The first two stories of Westlands, the library, the 
dramatics workshop and Bates Hall are entirely fire-proof. The dormi- 
tories are very simple in plan and decoration, most of the rooms are 
single with semi-private bath. Each house has a living room and 
kitchenette. There are conference rooms scattered throughout the dor- 
mifories, and, on the ground floors, class rooms and work shops. 


After the completion of MacCracken Hall the infirmary was en- 
larged at a cost of $21,000 to provide rooms for two nurses and ten 
patients. In 1933 a mezzanine floor was added to the library at a cost 


of $6,800. 


The college was very inadequately equipped with laboratory facili- 
ties for pure science and for psychology. This work was largely carried 
on in the former kitchens and basement of Westlands. In 1934, as soon 
as we had amortized a portion of the mortgage and felt secure enough 
of an income to warrant it, we built and equipped the science wing of 
Bates Hall tor $49,877, which enabled us for the first time to develop 
adequate work in science. Since then the number of students electing 
science has increased to include one-third of the college. This wing also 
houses the psychology laboratories and conference rooms and pro- 
vides for a faculty lounge. The science laboratories are connected with 
the psychology laboratory and the art studios, an arrangement which 
allows close correlation between those fields of work. 


In 1934 two small offices for the use of the President's assistant and 
her secretary were added to Westlands at a cost of $1,500. That same 
year Mr. Dudley Lawrence gave us, on condition that we assume the 
mortgage of $16,000, the house valued at $20,000 opposite the college, 
which we have named Robinson Cottage and which was our first self- 
help dormitory. On the first floor of this house we have opened a small 
cafeteria in which students assist with the work. 


The twelve acres of Mr. Lawrence's estate were by no means large 
enough for the future needs of the college either for buildings or for 
athletic grounds, and the adjacent land was built up except for the estate 
of Mr. Lawrence's son, Mr. Arthur Lawrence. This consisted of seven 
acres on which was situated a large stone dwelling and two smaller 
buildings containing garages with apartments above. Mr. Lawrence de- 
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cided to put this property on the market and offered it at very easy 
terms to the college for $100,000 which was considerably below its 
assessed value. Although we could ill afford to assume more debt, look- 
ing toward the future, we could afford still less to refuse the only chance 
to increase acreage sufficiently to allow for a sports field and the few 
additional buildings which would eventually be needed. By using the 
garage space and apartments for resident faculty and accepting twelve 
additional students for the new house which was to include dormitory 
and class rooms, the financing of the property would carry itself. In 1935 
the Trustees purchased it and named it Andrews House in honor of the 
Treasurer of the college, Mr. Charles Sperry Andrews, Jr. 


A statement showing the present value of our buildings, furniture 
and equipment and the manner in which this was financed follows: 


Ctounds!s1 21/5 acres.) uae $ 272,570.24 
Westlantie sour: yt. 4\ ae 233,425.55 
sheffield sMusic! Studios.) ie 21,114.21 
Intinnany eek yds (oe 35,975.31 
First three dormitories........cccccccc0c..-. 308,676.69 
Bates Hall—including Science Wing.. 347,842.63 
Bates Hall—Power Plant..................... 32,651.46 
MacCracken Hall—including Library 136,190.19 
7NUnaniae nt ousee ost Mute ee nine 1,370.23 
Wayside, President's House................ 28,165.30 
Pacultva Houscexnty cum Alu) yy oe 28,149.00 
Robinson Cichaqouein. sui itn 20,050.00 
Andrews House and Grounds.......... 104,073.66 
Furniture and Equipment................... 215,402.17 
Laboratory Equipment ....0..0..0.0.000.... 25,829.80 
ibrar vEGuipmaenti aie eu yen Soe ke 27,783.56 
Bequest, Building and Grounds......... $ 492,000.00 
Furniture and Equipment................. 102,015.00 
DSTI oN ake Me UR RS oP AN al an 350,000.00 
Fromacontributions 2) ) oe eae 28,387.00 
Surplus from Current Operations...... 294,921.00 
Mortgages on all Properties............. 530,250.00 
Loan from Current Funds ............. 41,697.00 


$1,839,270.00 $1,839,270.00 
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BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1936 


? FOOD tl 
Poms S—INVESTMENTS «0.5.50 ue lus. 
CES EL 1 we LS Aa AIS TO 
PLANT AND BUILDING FUNDS 
PONG BUNCINGSe Oo, Oke. Ne hii... 
Remmimpurer and Equipment: 4 of. aie. gees ones 
re eras hee ee IMs Sig dst ess 8 os e 


CURRENT FUNDS 

Pee KS eer het ean le NY Ny oon 
CNS Ae SESS [edie VAS NG ee Cana aN ea 
Receivables—Students .....03........ cc cee eee 
RACV mer aU Pee Aes eh 
OCH CIRL 3 US RON UGLY A a 

Deferred Charges: 
Pre lorma nsurence methine se see. 
ees, verve Ses) i ae 
Lunch Room Equipment Expense............. 
Dicnrommbucing Pind bom yan. icls. ss...) .. 


LIABILITIES 
TRUST FUNDS—ENDOWMENT ................-. 


PpapENedTeINcOmMG aiGicthn feds s. could ceca eee 


PLANT AND BUILDING FUNDS 
CNA Spat UA Sak se a 
RPMEIOAR OV OCIEMT he cei ccf wieS ies. 6 e slime dado 
2 COVE GM al Ys Phe ae a re 


CURRENT FUNDS 
MeerteOrganiations 9. ..c0 ives ls seca lee ha’ 
Accrued Interest on Mortgages..............-. 
Symmasrum building Fund.,,..5,..>.... 0... 6% 
Scholarship Gifts for 1936-1937............0.. 
Deferred Credits: 
MERI MTOM Leh fara Ne. Sut ee ah y wads 
Prepaid Registration Fees................00 
Pea rOrTe aie N.S ume ts Mek ay ooh 
ME Se POON ak bees oy hue ba os 


$1,570,254.47 
269,015.52 
4,463.00 
37.00 


46,772.60 
400.00 
2,874.09 
1,147.95 
2,518.54 


Brhis.7e 
981.51 
826.45 

41,696.74 


$1,267,323.25 
530,250.00 
41,696.74 
4,500.00 


2,065.33 
4,237.18 

430.27 
2,862.24 


73,250.00 
545.00 

V1 53/50 
17,868.28 


$ 312,297.46 
336.93 


PO4317 09 99 


102,411.80 


$2,258,816.18 


$ 312,558.59 
75.80 


| 843,769.99 


102,411.80 


$2,258,816.18 
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Although the college has had to rely largely upon its own ability 
to plan economically in order to meet the demands upon its exchequer, 
it has received some outside assistance. Students and their families 
have contributed approximately $5,500 to the Building Fund and $4,400 
toward scholarships. Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst's Committee has contributed 
$2,000 toward scholarships; graduating classes have given various 
articles of equipment; Mrs. George St. John Sheffield established the 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel Fund of $4,000 for the music library and made 
numerous other gifts. Mr. Dudley B. Lawrence gave his equity valued 
at $4,000 in Robinson Cottage, and various people have donated books 
to the library. The college received two gifts from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, one of $10,000 toward the establishment of the library and 
one of art books and pictures valued at $5,000. In 1935 the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation granted the college 
$32,000 a year for two years for the special study which is described 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Lawrence planned that aside from building costs the expenses 
of the college should be met by charging a tuition adequate to cover the 
costs of education. This was the first time that this plan by which the 
student should pay her full college expense, advocated by Dr. Trevor 
Arnett of the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
had ever been tried out. Since then three other colleges have adopted 
it, A necessary corollary is an adequate scholarship fund in order to 
maintain a reasonable economic distribution in the student body. The 
lack of such a fund is a grave handicap to the college. A small begin- 
ning was made at the opening of the college. Three years later, 1931, 
the depression began seriously to affect the finances of students in col- 
lege and the Trustees set aside from the budget $2,700 for their assis- 
tance. The record of the scholarship fund is as follows: 


YEAR FROM BUDGET GIFTS TOTAL NOS. AWARDED 
Ako Benya CAV MT none 

Oe Fes Len Mee none 
P9303 hs ea en cn none 
eB Pc Be Ais pat IN $ 2,714 $1,786 $ 4,500 8 
BED SS © Pk wit i ibe I) 14,325 2,124 16,450 30 

Fe CELT. SRAM Cemie Gahy 17,102 2,400 19,480 36 

BEL Ee Tpe nee ores 8,99 | 3,204 12,195 21 
19353 Ge eow ie cays 13,125 3,831 16,959 au, 
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A small beginning has also been made in the establishment of two 
permanent funds by gifts of students, parents and alumnae. 


In May, 1935, the Trustees agreed that 4%, of the total budget is a 
desirable minimum for scholarship provision, and that AOT er Or ainis 
amount set aside for scholarships should be raised by gifts. The college 
is hoping to build up a permanent scholarship fund which will materially 
increase this annual amount. In addition, opportunities were found for 
students to earn money as laboratory and library assistants, campus 
guides, by working in the cafeteria and book store, by typing, deliver- 
ing papers, telegrams, etc. The last two houses to be acquired by the 
college, Robinson and Andrews, became self-help houses. The students 
living in them, 22 in all, receive a reduction of $100 each for helping 
with the housework. This does not include preparing or serving meals 
which are centralized in one dining room. There is no stigma attached 
to earning money, in fact it has become a sign of independence often 
desired by those who do not need it. In 1934 the college decided that 
$1,000 of its scholarship funds should be set aside yearly for a single 
competitive scholarship. This has brought us many desirable applicants 
and publicized the fact that we have no desire to be considered a “rich 
girls’ college.” 

The income of the college has come almost entirely from student 
fees. For the first six years these were fixed at $1,400 divided into $600 
for tuition and $1,000 for residence. In addition each student was 
charged $20 as an activity fee, $20 if she took a laboratory course, and 
from $200 to $300 for a course in art or music. However, we felt that it 
was inconsistent for a college which considers the arts of equal impor- 
tance with academic studies to discriminate against them by charging 
extra fees. In 1932 it was decided to charge $700 instead of $600 for 
day students. This was $250 less than the actual educational cost. Since 
Mr. Lawrence was very anxious that the college be of service to West- 
chester County we have kept the day tuition at that figure. The next 
year the fees of resident students were increased from $1,600 to 
$1,700, divided into $900 for tuition and $800 for residence. At the 
same time all special fees for art and music courses were eliminated. 


Contrary to Mr. Lawrence's expectation practically all the financing 
of the building program and scholarships has had to come out of stu- 
dent fees which should all be available for educational needs. Our next 
problem will be that of raising the salaries of the faculty who have given 
service over a number of years with little increase in remuneration. 
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In a college where so much emphasis was placed on individual work 
text books played little part and students were from the first trained to 
look up their own material in the library. The result is that the library 
at once became the focus of the college. 


_ At the present time there are 27,000 volumes in the college library, _ 
in contrast to the 3,000 volumes with which the college opened. 


The total sum spent from college funds for books, periodicals and 
binding has amounted to: 


Summer)’ 1928," Installation, $01.04: Sy a ee $ 3,423.81 


1928-29 Fy ee puts fe ce LEG lee ibe eee er 1,493.80 
1929-30) eS wie caylee Sr 3,253.40 
BPS Ec bee b Cica le pd Lee a 4,698.50 
VIB TR 3 2 ec es Weg Salt ye ys oy Joleen 5,048.17 
DR EPSE De ea UMNER I 5,525.16 
REESE Avie RMON CoE RnR M iG UN SM < SMR) CL ANY Sh BECd has 5299 ea 
B.S Sedan? Coy soe ea i gt oa A ta aw) Siena) 3 ee 5,197.46 
ESSE Se ee MPA DK A 5,200.00 

Total ss 0. oe ee $39,139.47 


From the Dodd Memorial Fund of $742 raised by faculty and stu- 
dents in memory of Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd's distinguished service on our 
faculty, 600 volumes were acquired from his library. In addition to other 
gitts already mentioned, we receive every year books from students 
and taculty members. 


There is also a separate science library adjoining the laboratories. 
Our estimated capacity of 27,366 volumes has been approximately 
reached and some plan for the extension of the library must be worked 
out by 1937. The librarian is committed to the principle of a strong 
central library and is opposed to departmental collections without 
supervision. The entire library is in open stacks and easily available to 
students in a room with a seating capacity of ninety readers. 


In addition to our own books we borrow from other libraries each 
year. Last year we borrowed 326 volumes, mostly duplicates of books 
needed in class rooms, from twelve libraries. Circulation tables follow: 
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1931-32 1932-33 
<6 A Cy ae 9,648 12,349 
BCT ra. , 1,365 DN adis16 
ROVOIMIONY fy os coy ck: a 6,332 
BEER VRIS Hee sot. oly. 2,643 3,689 
No. of students...... 239 252 
Student per capita.... 40.3 49,2 

(excl. reserves) 

Student per capita.... (14,3 


(incl. reserves) 


* Not including books in the science library. 


1933-34 
11,768 
2,115 
6,710 
4:72 
254 
46.6 


72.6 


1934-35* 
12,142 
2,480 
8,380 
4,978 
254 

47.8 


80.7 


LIBRARY 


1935-36* 
13,620 
3,198 
8,440 
4,930 
272 

50.0 


81.0 


More students work in the library since we reduced the number of 
units of work from four to three for each student, and there has been an 
increase in the number of volumes circulated. 
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It was Mr. Lawrence's wish that this college serve and be served by 
the community and that it open up to its neighbors its facilities for in- 
tellectual and social stimulus. We have, from the beginning, had a large 
proportion of day students. We have kept the tuition for day students 
below the cost of their education so that each is really on a partial 
scholarship. This is in addition to the usual proportion of scholarship 
money available for day students who cannot pay the $700 charged. 
The college is situated on the edge of the township of Yonkers; it enjoys, 
without taxation, police and fire protection and other city privileges, 
but because we are a long distance from the business center of that city 
and so close to Bronxville, as to seem a part of it, our students do their 
local buying there. We have a special obligation to Yonkers because 
of this situation. In each class we offer a full tuition scholarship to a 
graduate of a Yonkers high school and our students assist in social serv- 
ice work in Yonkers as well as in Eastchester. Last year biology students 
worked in the Yonkers Museum of Science and Arts. 


For the last three years we have run a nursery school jointly with 
the Bronxville Public Schools in which our students of child psychology 
observe and receive practical training in the care of children, They also 
assist in other neighborhood nursery schools and last year helped ar- 
range a joint exhibition of children's books and toys. Students of 
sociology took part in a study of recreational facilities in Westchester 
County carried on by Columbia University. 


When the college was proposed, residents in the vicinity were 
naturally alarmed. They had looked upon Mr. Lawrence's beautiful 
grounds almost as a park and they felt that the erection of dormitories 
which would cut off their view and the constant traffic and noise, would 
lead to the depreciation of their property. The residents of Meadway, a 
street which borders the campus, were most affected and they formed 
a neighborhood organization which entered into an agreement with the 
college in 1929 to last until 1940 by which, among other things, the uses 
to which houses owned by the college on Meadway could be put was 
decidedly restricted. We have made every effort to be considerate of 
our neighbors; they are invited to college functions, in summer they are 
free to use the tennis courts and their children use the small playground 
on Fairy Field practically to the exclusion of the college students. We 
have had no further misunderstandings with them. | 
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The Alumnae Association of Sarah Lawrence College was organized 
by the charter class in 1930, and for four years was run by elected 
officers, assisted by a member of the college staff. Two years ago we 
appointed one of our first Bachelor of Arts graduates as Executive Sec- 
retary. She has continued their work of organizing and expanding the 
files and biographical records. She provides bibliographies for reading 
along a variety of lines for alumnae who are interested to continue their 
studies. Last year she undertook the direction of a new alumnae maga- 
zine, which is also circulated among the undergraduates in an effort to 
interest them in the Association before leaving college. She has con- 
centrated on strengthening the organization of the fifteen branch clubs 
by planning programs which include: group volunteer work, scholarship 
benefits, interesting prospective students in Sarah Lawrence, lecture 
series, publicity work. 


After six years of preliminary organization the Alumnae Associa- 
tion is now ready to develop along lines less like those of other asso- 
ciations and more suited to the alumnae of a progressive college. The 
officers are particularly interested in assisting alumnae to plan their 
leisure intelligently, e.g., placing volunteer groups with such organiza- 
tions as: National Child Labor Committee, League of Women Shop- 
pers, Emergency Peace Campaign. They encourage alumnae to continue 
their academic work, and intend to expand the educational services now 
offered. In cooperation with the college they expect to build up a 
vocational service. The officers are also concerned with the role the 
alumnae of an experimental college may play. They have set up a 
committee to evaluate the effects of the academic policies of Sarah 
Lawrence on those who have experienced this education. 


In eight years 1091 students have been admitted to Sarah 
Lawrence College, of whom 623 received diplomas and 38 Bachelor of 
Arts degrees. According to figures compiled in May, 1936, 147 alumnae 
have transferred to other colleges. 


fee CiTs 15 CMs Pro Cot Raa PES > ERROR RAIS OVI RED 45 

(3 with Phi Beta Kappa rank} 
BRUBIRMeRESNCONCO ce i Mia Tues koe oe 37 
(Leela ate fe joule AUR BER pete ae EARN UC RAE Sa SN a 65 
147 
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These figures do not include those who have taken special courses. 
Forty-six students have received full standing on credit for credit basis 
although few colleges accept credits for practical work in art, music, 
the dance or dramatics. Nine have gone on for graduate work, four 
have received A.M. degrees, one an M.D., and others are still working 
for their advanced degrees. It should be remembered that the oldest 
graduates of the two-year course at this college have been away from 
it only six years. 


The following figures show the subsequent records of students re- 
ceiving A.B. degrees at Sarah Lawrence College from 1933 to 1936: 


Total’ number 52h ee 38 

IPSS binges ctlil si sicily | 

VOSA ei iig aceite Wheeldon 10 

LISSA ale ile [5 

By gs fo) raion DAAC amen ER a 68 PMR ATE eM ice te 12 
Studied further: | 6 (for whom we have records) 
Columbia University Graduate School occ ccc. 5 
Columbia University Library School cece ccc. 2 
Graduate Faculty of New School for Social Research... fa 
Cooperative School for Students Teachers, N. Yu... | 


*(I candidate for M.S.S.) 
*(1 candidate for D.S.S.) 


Contrary to the geheral anticipation, few of our students have de- 
sired transfer to the Eastern women's colleges. Many transfer to uni- 
versities, either to continue under some professor who is eminent in the 
field of their choice or because they desire a co-educational experience 
after two years in a women's college. 
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Questionnaires sent out last year to alumnae showed that of those 
replying 132 have attended other schools: 
plying : 


Ge eeie PROUAe Viran Kachin aap yo ieee 50 
BUC MyeC meme Wi nr w iimen ult Nae 50 
eericm ee MeN eee UTM Ag Mr, ta Ried ces Ag 22 
RSE 1 SONG AO Sa RC ee 35 
{Jena Hts glel "om at, QUEL SHE AIRE 20 ERO a ae 25 


This makes a total of 329 who have continued their formal education 
elsewhere after two years at Sarah Lawrence. According to the ques- 
tionnaires, 121 held paid jobs and 11 voluntary jobs, 329 alumnae are 
married (41 per cent). Our alumnae have gone into varied fields of 
work, such as: journalism (newspaper and magazine), textile chemistry, 
sociological research, typography, archaeology, the theatre, occupa- 
tional therapy, teaching, nursing, scenario writing, photography. During 
the year 1935-36 active membership in the Association increased from 
26%, to 40%. 

Each year we have had an alumnae reunion, either at Commence- 
“ment or in May. Three years ago the plan of a reunion which would 
have educational as well as social importance was inaugurated. Visiting 
classes and holding round-table discussions with faculty, the alumnae 
consider ways to make the college experience more effective, as well 
as discuss their own problems and interests. For the last two years the 
New York Club has given benefit performances which together netted 
$2,398.19, and some of the other clubs have raised smaller amounts. 
The Alumnae Association started a permanent endowment scholarship 
fund in 1935, which at present amounts to $3,034. 
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